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which they had brought with them ; on a table were placed a dead 
rabbit, a geranium in blow, a large pear, and a piece of some description 
of mineral. Ha ! thought we, this augurs well — we shall bare a good 
Lecture here, if we may judge from the preparations and the anxiety of 
the students. At • length, the Lecturer, Mr. Hart, appeared — a most 
metaphysical-looking gentleman, who seemed to have lived more upon 
intellectual than sensual indulgences ; his countenance appeared scathed 
by the rays of the midnight lamp ; and we would most certainly pro- 
nounce him to be a member of the Temperance Society, after the straitest 
manner of that sect. Well, he commenced, and he proceeded, and he 
concluded — and here we might stop, for this indicates truly the charac- 
ter of his Lecture : his matter was indifferent — but his manner was 
worse. He read his composition, but it was such reading as we have 
heard occasionally from our devil, when he came across some of that 
manuscript which frequently puzzles ourselves — English writ in Chinese 
character. On the whole, we would say, that we hope his next attempt 
may be better, as we have every reason to believe that his deficiency 
arose more from a kind of diffidence, or mauvaise honte, than from a want 
of knowledge of his subject It is only fair, however, also to add, that this 
lecture seemed to "form but a part of a series intended to be given ; 
and when he shall come to the more regular and practical parts of 
his subject, we have no doubt the gentleman will be found well fitted 
for the office. The elementary principles of a science require different 
powers from those which are suitable to practical teaching ; and how- 
ever talented Mr. Hart may be— and we understand he is a very clever 
man, and one of the best naturalists in the city — still it must be admit- 
ted, there is a vast difference between an individual possessing a great 
deal of knowledge himself, and being competent to impart that 
knowledge to others in the situation of a Lecturer. Having said 
thus much in candour, we may also observe, that we understand 
this School can boast of as much talent and skill in several of the in- 
dividuals connected with it, as any similar establishment in the city. 
To an operation recently performed by one of the gentlemen, we may 
find a future occasion to allude. 

Of the Lecture or the Lecturer at the Richmond School, Brunswick- 
street, we have nothing very particular to remark. The former ap- 
peared to us to be a piece of well digested composition, the general ten- 
dency of which went to impress on the minds of the students the various 
knowledge and acquirements necessary for the successful practitioner. It 
was read by Dr. M'Donnell, in a plain, easy, gentlemanlike manner, 
though in rather too low a tone of voice, and from the circumstance of 
the Lecturer never raising his head from his manuscript, he was at times 
scarcely audible. 

It is possible we may give, in future Numbers, such extracts from 
these Lectures as may appear to us to be generally interesting. 



THE BAR— KEEPING TERMS IN LONDON. 

" The good old times" are gone by, and many of the good old things 
which gave this positive quality to the times, are departed also ; and the 
Wer of antiquity may look back in hopelessness to the period when age 
alone could confer propriety. " Whatever is, is right," seems to be a 
maxim which, for all practical purposes, is as little bowed to, as if Pope 
never said it. The present is truly the day of inquiry ; and because 
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Newton once discovered why on apple fulls, men think it but a small 
stretch of investigation- to resolve why there is "a curl in a pig's 
tail." Now, although we possess all due reverence for our own ability 
to give a why and a wherefore for all matters of ordinary difficulty, yet 
to us this latter fact seems almost as much an existence without a cause, 
as many of the absurdities which the wisdom of our forefathers has be- 
queathed to us. Thus, we see Irish Law Students obliged to proceed 
to London, to eat their way to the Bar through legs of mutton, and to 
drink in legal qualification in the indifferently-digestible form of bad 
porter and worse port; but the reason we know not, nor the object there- 
of. Why this practice was instituted, however, is easy of explanation— 
and its ancient propriety is unquestionable. When the English law was 
new in Ireland, when the sources of legal information were confined to 
the Inns of Court in London, and when we were devoid of precedent, 
practice, and authority, it was deemed expedient that Irish students 
should proceed to London to acquire the needful initiation, and a peti- 
tion to that effect was transmitted from this country. The prayer was 
granted, and a statute enacted accordingly. This was all as it should 
ba-rr-London could give what Dublin did not then possess; circumstances 
once called for the enactment — circumstances now urge its repeal. 

Moreover, we think there should be some change in the mode altoge- 
ther of admitting Barristers. If we compare the original designs and ad- 
vantages of these legal institutions with their present inconvenience and 
absurdity, we shall see manifest reason for a change. In consequence of 
the established TJniversities^-under the influence of the Soman Catholic 
clergy, who were of course zealous for the introduction of the civil law 
into England~~having discarded the study of the common law, a place 
vhere a knowledge of the latter could be acquired began to be looked 
upon as a desideratum. When, therefore, in the reign of King John, 
the Court of Common Pleas, formerly itinerant, was fixed at Westmin- 
ster, and the professors of the municipal law, who were before dispersed 
throughout the kingdom, began to assemble themselves in London, a 
society was formed for the cultivation of the studies to which they were 
attached, This body then purchased the establishments at present call- 
ed the Inns of Court ; and in this juridical university, as it is termed by 
Fortescue and Coke, exercises were performed, lectures read, and de- 
grees conferred. Long before Blackstone's time, all academical regimen 
had fallen into disuse, except the exercises which the students for the 
English Bar perform in presence of the steward, while the waiters are 
placing the dinner on the table. Irishmen do nothing but satisfy the 
carnal appetite. Thus we see that all that was useful in these establish- 
ments has ceased to exist— then why should that which was secondary 
to and attendant upon them still continue ? The inns were appended 
for the convenience of the students, that they might with the least pos* 
sible delay profit by the contents of the sheepskins, whether in the form 
of mutton or manuscripts. Then, when an acquirement of law was ne- 
cessary — for its sake Irishmen were obliged to take their mutton abroad; 
— now, when an acquaintance with the latter is deemed sufficient, it may 
surely be devoured at home. 

We are glad to learn that the Irish Law Students intend to seek a re- 
peal of the ridiculous obligation to keep terms in London— and we en- 
tertain little doubt of their success. 



